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[The Mansion House. ] 


Tuexe have been many descriptions of London, a capi- 
tal whose past history is as large a subject as its exist- 
ing state. The laborious antiquary has delved amongst 
its registers and tombstones; the light essayist has hur- 
ried over its forms “ of many-coloured life.” We have, 
perhaps, no very satisfactory works upon this vast me- 
tropolis in any department, and the reason for this may 
be sought for in the almost limitless variety of aspects 
which London presents. London is a world in itself, 
and its records embrace a world’s history. It has been 
the chief seat of English power and knowledge and 
wealth for nearly a thousand years; it is now the great 
centre of the civilization of all mankind. It contains 
2,000,000 of inhabitants; the number of strangers who 
resort to it daily is equal to the population of many 
capital cities; the people who are tributary-to this me- 
tropolis, as the heart of the British empire, amount to a 
sixth of the whole human race; there is scarcely a com- 
mercial transaction upon the face of the globe which is 
not more or less connected with, or represented by, 
London; the knowledge of its daily transactions goes 
forth to the uttermost ends of the earth. It contains 
bie hese all that is gorgeous in wealth, and all that 
you. VI, 





is squalid in poverty; all that is illustrious in know- 
ledge, and all that is debased in ignorance; all that is 
beautiful in virtue, and all that is revolting in crime. 
Adequately to chronicle and to describe such a city as 
London, a man should have sounded every depth and 
shallow of the accumulated facts of the past, and what 
is more, have plunged into the deepest recesses of the 
present, and have seen the most complicated movements 
of living London with his own eyes. This is a task 
beyond any individual powers. Let any man try to 
visit al) the 12,000 streets of London, and he will find 
his labour not a light one. Let him apply himself to 
a more rational object, that of analyzing the moral and 
physical condition of the inhabitants of one of these 
streets, and he will find his inquiry travelling into de- 
tails which are overwhelming from their magnitude and 
complexity. Let him even take the case of a single 
family, and undertake to describe all the circumstances 
upon which they are dependent for the conduct of their 
lives—their food, their clothing, their supply of water 
and fuel, their means of communication, their employ- 
ment, their education, their health, their knowledge of 
passing events, their social protection, and Ss obli- 
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gations to perform certain public duties,—and he will 
find that such a fraction of London as one family fur- 
Nishes a subject large enough for the keenest observer 
to occupy a life in examining. 

We are not about to add one more to the many lite- 
rary failures that have had London for their theme, by 
attempting too much. We propose, in a series of 
papers, to show only the ovrwarp Lire of London,— 
the scenes that constantly present themselves in our 
streets, and to which a looking-glass way, Moornlly, as 
well as metaphorically, be applied. he greater 
number of our readers have, no doubt, been amused in 
some public place by that ingenious optical exhibition, 
the camera obscura. If such an exhibition could be 
found in various localities of the metropolis, having 
very well-defined characteristics in their street scenes, 
and if the exhibitors were to have collected some of the 
leading facts connected with these characteristic scenes, 
the object would be accomplished that we propose to 
ourselves in this series of wood-cuts and their illustra- 
tive descriptions. A very able artist has for some time 
been engaged by us to make a number of original draw- 
ings of places, such as might be presented in the exhibi- 
tion we have alluded to; and the end constantly kept in 
view has been to associate with a particular street or 
building the representation of some public scene which 
ordinarily takes place in connexion with that locality, 
—so that the aggregate of these scenes may present a 
tolerably complete representation of the great social 
characteristics of this multiform city. That our plan is 
quite comprehensive enough may be seen from the fol- 
lowing sketch. 

> Looking-Glass for London” will consist of 
about fifty engravings ; the principal divisions of the 
illustrative descriptions will be about half that number. 
The connexion between the scenes painted and the sub- 
jects described will be preserved without any difficulty. 
Thus, the Municipal Government of the metropolis 
(which is the subject of the present Number) will be 
detailed as illustrative of the views of the Mansion House 
and of Bow Street; the subject of the Administration 
of Justice in connexion with Palace Yard and the Old 
Bailey ; the aspect of London, as the seat of Legislation 
and Government, will be associated with representa- 
tions of Whitehall and the back of the Horse Guards. 
Again, the external and internal Communications of 
this great resort of strangers, and of this vast district 
where the busy or the curious are constantly hurrying 
from one extremity to the other, will be described in 
connexion with views of Fleet Street and Mail Coaches, 
of Bishopsgate Street and Short Stages, of Holborn and. 
Omuibuses, of the River and Steamers. Again, the 
Commerce of London will be described in connexion 
with engravings of its Docks and of the Bank and the 
Royal Exchange; its Manufactures with views of 
Spitalfields and of parts of Lambeth; its Trade, with 
representations of Smithfield, Covent Garden, Billings- 
gate, and the Borough High Street for Markets, and of 
Ludgate Street-and Regent Street for Shops. Again, 
the Charitable Institutions of London will be given in 
connexion with some striking scenes, such as a view of 
Bethlem Hospital; its provisions for Education, with 
representations of Westminster School and the Annual 
Procession of Charity Children to St. Paul's; its 
Publie Walks, with engravings of the Temple Gardens 
and the Green Park ; its Amusements in connexion with 
the Theatres and Vaurhall ; and its Exhibitions asso- 
ciated with the National Gallery and the Zoological 
Gardens. Lastly, there are many important aspects 
of London connected with the Manners of the People 
and their pactlas contrasts, which will furnish inter- 
esting views and corresponding descriptions ;—for ex- 
ample, the Old Coach Tnn Hn the Fashionable Club, 
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St, James's Street ahd the Seven Dials, the almost de- 
serted Oxford Street and the crowded Hydé Park of 
the London Sunday. 

The preceding sketch imperfectly exhibits our plan ; 
but we hope that it will be sufficient to enable us to 
enter upon our task without farther preface. 


THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 

Ir we draw a line from north to south, running down 
through Holborn and the Strand, we shall have London 
tolerably accurately divided, with reference to its grand 
characteristics of being the central seat of government, 
legislation, and law, and an emporium for the commerce 
of the world. On the west side of this line lie the 
palaces, the houses of Parliament, the chief courts of 
justice, the great government offices, the parks, and 
the ea 4 squares _ hee —— 1. t oS! 
types of resence © t the court, all 
the rank ead wealth and fashion which ate 
around them. On the east side lie the “ city,”—a small 
kernel in a large shell—the docks and the » and 
their enormous accumulations. The bound of the 
“city” have no external indications (except Temple 
Bar, at the end of Fleet-street) by which the stranger 
may be able to mark it out from the mass which hems 
it round. It may be defined as lying along the Thames 
from Temple Bar to the Tower; from the ‘Tower the 
boundary-line runs up in an irregular manner (describ- 
ing a figure t approaching to a semicircle) 
through the heort of a dense ulation. The city, 
there is like a bent bow, of which the Thames is 
the cord, But though Southwark and Lambeth—each 
of them having a population sufficient to make a large 
city—are not within the limits of the “ city,” which do 
not cross the river, they are peculiarly its appendages 
and adjuncts, ark is under the same municipal 
regulations as the city, Within the city limits lie St. 
Paul's, the General Post Office, the Bank of England, 
the Royal Exchange, the East India House, the Man- 
sion House, and Guildhall. 

Let us station ourselves at the Mansion House, the 
palace of the civic monarch, the Lord Mayor. Here is 
a busy and important t hfare, Op is the 
massive pile of the Bank : beside it the agitating scene 
of the Exchange. Up and down that great highway, 
Cornhill and Cheapside, there is a continual rush of 
men and horses and carriages. The cabriolet flies past 
with dangerous velocity—the omnibus thunders along 
—the heavy-laden waggon, with its team of heavy 
horses, drags onwards, blocking for a time some nar- 
row channel, and irritating the impatient pedestrian. 
This is the central spot of the commerce of the city, 
and that city a central spot of the commerce of the 
world. Yet, amid all the bustle and conflict of passion 
and feeling, what a perfect order and regularity reigns ! 
There is an incessant throng; and if a bar were laid 
across the street for five minutes, the throng would 
swell into a crowd, and from a crowd into a mob. 
But no riots, no disturbances arise. Peace reigns—if 
such a term be not inappropriate to a scene where, 
from morning till night, there is a perpetual confusion 
of sounds. 

What salt of life preserves such a body? Does the 
king of the city, keeping his state within this mansion, 
hold the reins of government with a firm and vigorous 
hand, and is his very name a terror to the evil-doers ? 
Has he an armed force ready to rush out on all who 
would disturb the king’s peace or seize the property of 
their neighbours ? at hinders the pennyless from 
laying foul hands on the rich? Might not a band of 
daring fellows suddenly carry off this richly-laden car- 
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riage, or, bursting ,into that shop stocked with jewels, 
gone all their plunder before a sufficient force could 
be got together to match them? 

In London generally, applying the name to the whole 
extent of the metropolis, there are, as already stated, 
about 2,000,000 of people. Numbers of this population 
have grown up, and are growing up, in habits and incli- 
nations which are, unfortunately, more or less opposed 
to security and order, With such a reflection, it is really 
marvellous to see how life and property are so com- 
pletely protected. As to life, it is perfectly secure; for 
the murders and manslaughters which are produced by 
sudden outbreaks of drunken or malignant passion, or 
the aberrations of intellect, are rare in occurrence, and 
could hardly be restrained by the most perfectly-devised 
police system. And as to robbery, it scarcely enters 
into any man’s thoughts, when he walks about, that 
he will be deprived of his property by violence. Craft, 
cunning, imposition, subterfuge are the prime charac- 
teristics of London robbery. The master may be robbed 
by his dishonest servant ; the eager tradesman, anxious 
to “do business,” may be imposed upon by the well- 
dressed or plausible swindler; the simpleton, staring 
about the streets, or enjoying hir -:lf in what to him 
may be a new scene, a London public-house, may have 
his vanity excited by artful conversation, be tempted to 
show how much money he can produce, and in having 
it carefully put up for him, get brown paper or coppers 
substituted for bank-notes or gold; and the imprudent 
or the thoughtless, by throwing themselves in the way 
of temptation, may lose property intrusted to them, 
and with it, perhaps, their own characters. But the 
prudent individual may walk about even the worst parts 
of London by night without danger, unless it be that 
of having his pocket picked. Yet there are nests of 
misery and crime in London, the inspection of which 
by day would give to such an assertion the appearance 
of being very improbable. The mazes of the Seven 
Dials, the far-famed district of St. Giles, crowded with 
a half-English half-lrish population, Tothill-street, 
leading up from Westminster Abbey, and all the narrow 
streets and lanes which lie along the Thames below 
London Bridge, present a startling contrast to the 
stateliness and grandeur of many of the streets of the 
“west end.” Yet in these places the pedestrian is as 
safe as in the crowded thotoughfares of Cheapside, 
Fleet-street, the Strand, Holborn, or Piccadilly, at least 
by day; the only difference peger that he may see 
much that may move his pity or offend his taste. Not 
even the long narrow lane which runs up from the bot- 
tom of Holborn Hill (known as Field-lane and Saffron 
Hill), which has for many a day borne a most notorious 
character, and the very sight of which, to a timid 
stranger, as he gazes at its narrow entrance, has a sus- 
picious and deterring effect, dares to uphold its bad 
pre-eminence of being able to beard the !aw. 

All this security is obtained in the midst of a varying 
population, where numbers of the youth of both sexes 
are growing up in crime and ignorance, and with 
whose minds healing principles of morals or religion 
seldom or never come in contact; where not a night 
passes over in which unhappy wretches may not be 
found whose follies or misfortunes leave them house- 
less, unable to pay the threepence or fourpence which 
would procure them the shelter of a cellar; and where 
numbers of degraded and indolent creatures prowl 
about, who prefer the gains of pauperism and impos- 
ture to the returns of honest industry. And if such, 
the philanthropist may exclaim, be the triumphs of 
civilization in the midst of materiais so rough and un- 
formed, what may not reasonably be expected when 
education, and the influence of morals and religion, are 
fairly at work; when our wretched prison discipline is 
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improved, and benevolence has done its best to alle- 
viate the miseries which spring from bad passions in- 
dulged, the culture of the mind neglected, and evil 
habits contracted. 

Such a reflection is warranted by the fact, that the 
improved state of our metropolitan police is very re- 
cent. Nearly 600 years ago a statute was passed (in 
the year 1285, the 13th ot Edward I.) in which, on 
account of the murders and robberies taking place in 
the city, it was enjoined that “ none be so hardy as to 
be found going or wandering about the streets of 
the city after curfew tolled at St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
(the present busy site and scene of the General Post- 
Office), with sword or buckler, or any other arms for 
doing mischief, or whereof evil suspicion might arise ; 
nor in any manner, unless he be a great man, or other 
lawful person of good repute, or their certain mes- 
senger, having their warrant to go from one to another 
with lantera in hand.” Yet upwards of 450 years 
afterwards (in 1744) the Lord Mayor and aldermen 
went up with an address to the king, in which it was 
stated that “ divers confederacies of evil-disposed per- 
sons, armed with bludgeons, pistols, cutlasses, and 
other dangerous weapons, infest not only the private 
lanes and passages, but likewise the public streets and 
places of usual concourse; and commit most daring 
outrages upon the persons of your majesty’s good sub- 
jects, whose affairs oblige them to pass through the 
streets, by terrifying, robbing, and wounding them ; 
and these facts are frequently perpetrated at such times 
as were heretofore deemed hours of security; that the 
officers of justice have been repulsed in the perform- 
ance of their duty, some of whom have been shot at, 
some wounded, and others murdered, in endeavouring 
to discover and apprehend the said persons.” 

During the first half of the eighteenth century the 
streets of London were far from being secure. Gay, in 
his ‘ Trivia; or, the Art of walking the Streets of Lon- 
don,’ which was first published in the year 1712, says— 

‘Where Lincoln’s Inn, wide space, is rail’d around, 

Cross not with venturous step: there oft is found 
The lurking thief, who, while the daylight shone, 
Made the walls echo with his begging tone ; 
That crutch, which late compassion moved, shall wound 
Thy bleeding head, and fell thee to the ground. 
Though thou art tempted by the linkman’s call, 
Yet trust him not along the lonely wail ; 

In the mid-way he'll quench his flaming brand, 
And share the booty with the pilfering band. 
Still keep the public streets, where oily rays, 
Shot from the crystal lamp, o’erspread the ways.” 


The square of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields is now, perhaps, 
as Safe at all hours as any part of London; but, fora 
good many years after this time, it continued to be 
notorious for the dangers which Gay describes. This 
arose in a great measure from its vicinity to a nest of 
profligacy, occupying the space now lying between the 
Great and the Little Turnstiles, on the south side of 
Holborn, where a formidable crew of the most aban- 
doned and desperate characters were congregated to- 
gether, forming a body which the arm of the law hardly 
dared to touch. When this colony of criminals was 
rooted out, and the square was properly lighted and 
watched, the dangers for which it had been so long 
infamous were at an end. 

What would Gay, who advises the pedestrian at 
night to 


“ 


keep the public streets, where oily rays, 
Shot from the crystal lamp, o’erspread the ways,’ 





have thought of the present gas-light illumination? 
His description applies to about a thousand lamps, 
which were all that were hung out all over Londun 
until the year 1736: and these were Kept burning only 
ve 2 LP, Jip 
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[Bow : Street, and the henubiing of the Police, 


till midnight; and for one half of the year, namely, from 
Lady-day till Michaelmas, were never lighted at all: 
nay, even during the winter months, there were ten 
nights every moon, from the sixth day after new to the 
third day after full mooca, on which, however cloudy 
the sky, not a wick lent its feeble aid to dissipate the 
obscurity. In fact, the thousand lamps were only kept 
burning for about 750 hours in the course of the year. 
The streets of a town left in this state were necessarily 
delivered over, during a great part of every twenty-four 
hours, to the uncontrolled dominion of robbers and 
other violators of the law. 

The second half of the eighteenth century presents 
a considerable improvement. The streets were be- 
ginning to be paved generally, thoroughfares were 
widened, the west end of London was. extended, 
and many improvements effected, which along with 
somewhat more vigorous efforts to suppress existing 
evils, led gradually to the security which we now enjoy. 
Fielding, whose official situation at Bow Street doubt- 
less often supplied him with materials for his pictures 
of character and manners, wrote a pamphlet, in 1751, 
in which he strongly pointed out the feebleness of 
our police system, and the almost unchecked boldness 
of thieves and robbers. About fifty years afterwards 
another police magistrate of the metropolis, Mr. Col- 
quhoun, drew a most extraordinary and startling picture 
of the state of society. His two works on the police 
of the metropolis, and on the state of the port of Lon- 
don, created a very great impression on the public mind. 
His statements have been charged with exaggeration : 
but, with every abatement, he exposed a most frightful 
condition of things. Captains and mates of vessels, 
revenue officers, reputable tradesmen, the watermen, 
and the labourers, appeared combined in a general 
system of plunder and depredation; and in the city 
{using the word in its largest sense) thieves were 
organized into classes, and flash-houses existed, which 
were not only winked at, but absolutely deemed neces- 
sary by the is ice, where receivers and thieves con- 
gregated, and where, by skilful negotiation, a man 





might get his own again, on payment of redemption 
money. 

Though during the present century the improvements 
suggested by Mr. Colquhoun have been, many of them, 
gradually adopted, the war interrupted their progress, 
and many of the evils mentioned above existed till 
within these few years back. 

The “city” of London, in virtue of its privileges, 
manages its own police. The Lord Mayor and alder- 
men, as such, are the police magistrates within the city 
limits. The Lord Mayor presides generally at the 
Mansion House, and an alderman at Guildhall. The 
other parts of London have police justice administered 
to them by stipendiary magistrates, at different police 
offices, which were established by government in 1792. 

The present day police of the city of London was 
established in 1832. In 1833 it amounted to 100 indi- 
viduals ; but including superior officers, such as mar- 
shals and marshals’ men, &c., it amounted to 120. 
There were two marshals and six marshals’ men. The 
upper marshal receives a yearly salary of 540/., the 
under 450/. Each marshal’s man has about 130/. a 
year, exclusive of fees for warrants and summonses. 

In addition to the day police, the total number of 
watchmen and other persons employed in the several 
wards of the city of London was, in 1833, ordinary 
watchmen, 500; superintending watchmen, 65; pa- 
trolling watchmen, 91; and beadles, 54: total, 710. 
The number of men on duty at twelve o'clock at night, 
as stated in 1833, was, within the city, 380. The day 
police is appointed and paid by the corporation out of 
the corporation funds; the total expense, in 1832, was 
9006/7. The sums ordered to be raised and levied 
within the different wards, by authority’ of the mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of the city, in common council 
assembled, for the support of the night watch, was, in 
1827, 34,700/.; in 1833, 42,0771, Though still under 
the management of the different wards, the night watch 
has been greatly improved within these few years by 
the substitution of able young men for the aged and 
often decrepid creatures to wen the guardianship of 
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our streets was formerly intrusted, and who were fre- 
quently appointed out of mere charity. 

To this police may be added the ward constables. 
These are elected at the different wardmotes, chiefly 
on St. Thomas’s Day. But these constables, who were 
principally relied on, before the recent alteration of our 
police, for the preservation of the public peace during 
the day, do not act, unless directed by a magistrate to 
execute a particular duty. On public occasions, the 
lord mayor has power to collect them all together. The 
inhabitant householders are liable, in their turn, to serve 
the office of constable. Those to whom the duty is 
onerous endeavour to excuse themselves or procure a 
substitute to serve for them. The number of principal, 
substitute, and extra constables, in 1831, was 408; in 
1832, 409; and in 1833, it was 398. The falling off 
was attributed to the establishment of the day police 
in the city, their services dispensing in some measure 
with those of the ward constables. 

The name of Bow Street, to the minds of the present 
generation of London inhabitants conveys scarcely any 
other idea than that it contains one of the metropolitan 
police offices—of one which still retains the distinction 
of being the head police office, and one of whose jus- 
tices, as chief magistrate, has certain extra duties, and 
is a medium of communication between the police de- 
partment and government—but which, in other respects, 
differs not from any of the other police offices. But to 
a generation scarcely yet extinct, it had graver associa- 
tions. Its name conjured up visions of mounted high- 
waymen and daring footpads, and all the dangers of 
Blackheath or Finchley Common. To be, in those 
days, an eminent Bow Street officer, was no ordinary 
distinction. The dexterity of the diplomatist aud the 


courage of the military man, had to be united in the 
same individual—the hawk’s eye and the lion’s heart. 
But if it is only in extraordinary times or circumstances 


that extraordinary characters are developed, or the 
exercise of extraordinary qualities required, we need 
not regret that the good old Bow Street officer is no 
more. We have fallen on better times, when it has 
been proved to be unnecessary to maintain a system 
of police espionage and acquaintance with thieves, and 


to uphold a practice of compounding felonies, in order | 


to check crime. These things are going out; and it is 
to be hoped that they will be soon as completely num- 
bered with the things that were as is the mounted 
highwayman. 

The stranger who seeks for Bow-street Office may 
very likely miss it, unless he detects it by some such 
infallible sign as that of an officer loitering about the 
door, or arrive at one of the hours when the “ reliefs ” 
are going off, and men in uniform are streaming down 
the street. The police station-house is on one side of 
the street, and the office on the other, somewhat lower 
down. The office is distinguished by a lamp over the 
door, which, at night, is eclipsed by the superior brilli- 
ancy of the lamp over the gin-shop a little below it, 
or the one over the eutrance to the coffee-house op- 
posite. Altogether the neighbourhood is a singular 
one. Above, is Covent Garden Theatre, a portion of 
the portico of which appears in the engraving on page 
36; round the corner of Russell Street below, is 
Drury Lane Theatre; and at the opposite end of 
Russell Street is Covent Garden Market. Drury Lane 
extends its squalid length between the two great 
thoroughfares of the Strand and Holborn, of which the 
end next the Strand has two channels—one, a narrow 
paved passage, which retains the primitive name of 
Drury Court; the other Wych Street, turning off to 
St. Clement’s ‘* archyard, which it enters by the side 
of Holywell Street-—famous for Jews, old clothes, old 
books, “afid old pictures. The district in which lies 
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the head police office, the two national theatres, and 
a celebrated market, and which may be said to be en- 
closed on the south by the Strand, on the north by 
Broad Street, St. Giles’s, on the east by Drury Lane, 
and on the west by St. Martin’s Lane, is, unques- 
tionably, one of the squalid regions of London. It is 
not so uniformly offensive as some others are, and, be- 
sides its great attractions, there are interesting charac- 
teristics to be remarked within it; but in its lanes and 
recesses guilt, misery, and poverty will be found 
shrouding themselves from the light of day, and sally- 
ing out at night to earn a wretched subsistence by vice 
o. crime. 

Bow Street Police Office has been in existence up- 
wards of a century; but it was placed on its present 
footing in 1792, when the other police-offices were es- 
tablished. The nature of the services required of it 
may be gathered from the fact, that forty or fifty years 
ago there were numerous establishments in the metro- 
polis where swarms of the most lawless characters 
openly congregated, and might be said to enjoy entire 
security from even the approach of the wretched police 
which then existed. The names of some of these haunts 
of profligacy were the Bull in the Pound, the Apollo 
Gardens, the Dog and Duck, the Temple of Flora, &c. 
“A dreadful society of vagabonds,” said Sir John Field- 
ing, who remembered them well, when examined in 
1816, “were certainly collected together in those 
places.” Thence issued the bold ruffians by whom 
highway robberies were perpetrated to such an extent 
in those days. ‘The character of the highwayman,” 
continues Sir John, “‘ is certainly less heard of since 
the putting down those two infernal places of meeting, 
the Dog and Duck and the Temple of Flora, which 
were certainly the most dreadful places in or about the 
metropolis.” Townsend, the celebrated Bow Street 
officer, was examined by the same committee before 
whom Sir John Fielding gave this evidence. He says, 
“There is one thing which appears to me most extra- 
ordinary, when I remember, in very likely a week, there 
should be from ten to fifteen highway robberies. We 
have not had a man committed for a highway robbery 
lately; I speak of persons on horseback; formerly 
there were two, three, or four highwaymen, some on 
Hounslow Heath, some on Wimbledon Common, some 
on Finchley Common, some on the Romford road. I 
have actually come to Bow Street office in the morning, 
and while I have been leaning over the desk, had three 
or four people come in and say, I was robbed by two 
highwaymen in such a place; I was robbed by a single 
highwayman in such a place. People travel now safely 
by means of the horse-patrol that Sir Richard Ford 
planned. Where are these highway robberies now? as 
I was observing to the Chancellor (Lord Eldon) at the 
time I was up at his house on the Corn Bill. He said, 
‘ Townsend, I knew you very well so many years ago.’ 
I said, ‘ Yes, my Lord, I remember your first coming 
to the bar, first in your plain gown, and then as King's 
Counsel, and now Chancellor. Now, your Lordship 
sits as Chancellor, and directs the executions on the 
Recorder’s report; but where are the highway rob- 
beries now?’ And his Lordship said, ‘ Yes, I am as- 
tonished.’ There are no footpad robberies or road rob- 
beries now, but merely jostling you in the streets. They 
used to be ready to pop at a man as soon as he let down 
his glass: that was done by bandittis.” So the late 
Sir Richard Birnie, in his evidence given in 1828, says, 
“There has not been a mounted highwayman these 
thirty years.” 

Even the “ jostling in the streets,” of which Towns- 
end speaks, has almost entirely disappeared. Yet, till 
within these five or six years, many evils which we have 
learned to think intolerable were not only tolerated, 
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but cquid not be put down. Bullock-hunting, duck- 
hunting, and dog- fighting were favourite amusements 
in the outskirts of the metropolis, especially on Sun- 
days, gathering tumultuous and brutalizing crowds, 
sometimes in the very neighbourhood and hearing of a 
congregation assembled in a place of worship. The 
only police force consisted of the parish constables, the 
officers attached to each police-office, and the old paro- 
chial night-watch—the latter an enormous nuisance. 

It cannot be wondered at that, in such a place as 
London, the inefficiency of a police system planned in, 
and adapted for, earlier times, should have been strongly 
felt. The evils which were seen and deplored during 
the eighteenth century began to press with a heavy 
hand during the early part of the present; our popu- 
lation was accumulating rapidly, and the means of pro- 
tection and restraint necessarily became feebler every 
day. An authority by no means disposed to undervalue 
old institutions said, in 1828, “ There can be no doubt 
that the whole of the existing watch system of London 
and its vicinity ought to be mercilessly struck to the 
ground. No human being has even the smallest con- 
fidence in it. Scenes of collusion, tricks, compromises, 
knaveries of all kinds, are brought to light daily; none 
of the magistrates rest the least faith on the statements 
of these functionaries, unless when they are backed by 
the statements of other persons. The feeling against 
them is strong, exactly in proportion as opportunity of 
learning their real habits has been abundant. Their 
existence is a nuisance and a curse; and are they to be 
upheld in order that vestrymen may provide for worth- 
less or worn-out dependents, at the expense of the peace 
and security of such population and such property *?” 

The new metropolitan police was established in L&2Y. 
Its formation, and its presence for the first two or three 
years, were viewed by the bulk of the people with sus- 
picion and dislike. There were natural reasons for 
this. The new force had somewhat of a military orga- 
nization, and the interference of such a body in civic 
matters was alien to the old-established habits and pre- 
judices of Englishmen. Each parish had man its 
own police affairs; and in spite of the manifest evils 
arising from the want of union and concert in the en- 
tire body, the taking away the management of it from 
those who had hitherto exercised it, and placing it in 
the hands of commissioners (who might be termed the 
commanders of a military-civic body), under the go- 
vernment Secretary for Home Affairs, seemed an offen- 
sive thing, and a deprivation of right and privilege. It 
is unnecessary to add, that public opinion has under- 
gone a great change. The act of parliament which 
created the police force assigned, as a district, from 
Brentford Bridge, on the west, to the river Lea, on 
the east; and from Highgate, on the north, to Streat- 
ham and Norwood, on the south, except the city of 
London. The diameter of this district is about twelve 
or fourteen miles. By the census of 1831 it contained 
a population of 1,493,012; before the establishment of 
the new police it had 797 parochial day officers, 2,785 
night watch, and upwards of 106 private watchmen. 
Including the Bow Street day and night patrol, there 
was about 4,000 on the police force of the entire dis- 
trict; but then we must recollect that this was a dis- 
jointed body, under different and often counteracting 
management. The new force is under the direct con- 
trol and superintendence of two commissioners, who 
devote their entire time to their duties; and they are 
responsible to the Home Secretary of State, who, again, 
cf course, is responsible to Parliament. This unity of 
government of the police foree has been very beneficial 
to its utility. Any portion of the body can be brought, 
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on emergency, to bear upo- any given portion of the 
district. The performance ~f the day and night duty 
by the same body is also a most important improve- 
ment. ‘The whole space is divided into beats, and is 
watched day and night. 

A committee of the House of Commons examined, in 
1834, the working of the new metropolitan police sys- 
tem, as compared with the old. The state of things 
under the old system is thus characterized in the Re- 
port :—“‘ The police was roused into earnest action only 
as some flagrant violation of the public peace, or some 
deep injury to private individuals, impelled it into exer- 
tion; and security to persons and property was sought 
to be obtained, not by the activity and wholesome vigour 
of a preventive police, which it is a paramount duty of 
the state to provide, but by resorting from time to time, 
as an occasional increase of the more violent breaches 
of the law demanded it, to the highest and ultimate 
penalties of that law, in the hope of checking the more 
desperate offenders.” ‘“ The niiisance of West End 
Fair,” says Mr. Wray, the receiver of the metropolitan 
police, and one of the witnesses examined by the com- 
mittee, “is within the recollection of most persons; and 
yet it will hardly be credited, that within seven years or 
so, on the occasion of that fair, people were robbed in 
open day, and females stripped of their clothes and tied 
to gates by the road side, the existing police being set 
af defiance. In St. Giles’s, Covent Garden, and Hol- 
born, the streets exhibited on Sunday morning scenes 
of the most disgraceful drunkenness and depravity, and 
which the old parochial authorities in vain endeavoured 
to repress. Among the old watchmen it was hardly 
possible to assemble a number sufficient to disperse a 
regular mob, and in no case were their efforts directed 
beyond the boundaries of their own parish.” 

Mr. Colquhoun, in his work on the Police of the 
Metropolis, which was first published in 1796, esti- 
mates the loss arising from the burglaries, highway 
robberies, and small thefis, in London alone, at the 
enormous sum of 990,000/. The losses arising from 
the same causes in 1833 were under 20,0007. Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s estimate is perhaps exaggerated, though he 
deliberately adhered to it in subsequent editions of his 
work; and the great improvements introduced in the 
lapse of nearly forty years must necessarily be taken 
into account in determining the share of merit in the 
protection of property and prevention of crime to which 
the new system may lay claim. 

The following is a list of the different police establish- 
ments which still exist in the metropolis, in addition to 
the New Police :—Bow Street, including the Horse 
Patrol, which watch the roads leading from the metro- 
polis to a distance of from ten to sixteen miles; Marl- 
borough Street; Hatton Garden; Worship Street; 
Lambeth Street; High Street, Marylebone; Queen 
Square; Union Hall; Thames Police ; City of London 
Police. The nine police offices, however, maintain 
each only a subordinate number of constables, imme- 
diately attendant on the magistrates—the New Police 
being generally ministrative to them, though, of course, 
under the control and authority of the commissioners, 
whose office is in Scotland Yard. We can, therefore, 
say, in a correct sense, that there are but three police 
bodies in London—the New, the City, and the Thames 
Police. 

Receipts and disbursements on account of the Metro- 
politan Police, made up to the 3lst of December, 1835: 
—Amount received from parishes, 151,759/. 10s. 10d. ; 
from the Treasury, 49,489/. 14s. 7d.; other payments, 
9,178/. 18s. 3d.; Total, 210,425/. The following are 
the chief items. under the head of disbursements :— 
Salaries to superintendents, 200/. per annum ; inspec- 
tors, 1/. 18s, 6d. per week; serjeants, Li, 2s, 6d. ditto; 
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and constables, 19s. 6d. ditto :—169,745l. 15s. 11d. ;° 
clothing, 16,362/. Os. 5d.; police premises, 9,568/. 6s. 
6d.; coals, 3,607/. 5s. 3d.; lamps and gas-lights, 
1.4142. 10s. 6d.; medical attendance, 1,115/. 9s. ; 
stable expenditure, 2,548/. 19s. 8d.; total amount of 
disbursements, 208,221/. 19s. 9d.; all of which, with 
the exeeption of 6,257/. 4s. 1d., had been actually paid 
within the year. 

We may close this brief view of the social state of 
London, as regards its protective and municipal ar- 
rangements, by an account of the Thames Police. 
Some of the topics connected with this police force will 
more suitably come within the limits of a future paper: 
an account of its origin and state will be all that we 
can give here. 

The origin of the Thames Police may be ascribed 
directly to Mr. Colquhoun, though, of course, the ne- 
cessity that existed for protection to the shipping in the 
port of London was the primary cause. In Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s treatise on the ‘ Commerce and Police of the 
River Thames,’ he describes the exposed state of the 
immense property annually arriving in the river, and 
the systematic depredation carried on by river pirates, 
night plunderers, aided by receivers, journeymen coopers, 
and other tradesmen, as well as the crews, mates of 
vessels, and revenue-officers. The character of the 
watermen was at this time very bad. Then there were 
lower grades among this great combination of thieves: 
Mud-larks, so denominated because they ostensibly 
gained a livelihood by grubbing in the mud of the 
Thames at low water for matters lost or thrown over- 
board, but who were in reality dangerous assistants to 
the thieves ; rat-catchers, who, under pretence of clear- 
ing a ship of vermin, availed themselves of opportunities 
for plunder, &c. &c. 

The West India merchants were the first to set on 
foot a protective and preventive police for the river. 
Mr, Colquhoun suggested a plan which received the 
approbation of the body of merchants, and subse- 
quently of Government ; and the Duke of Portland, in 
1798, requested Mr. Colquhoun, who was then a ma- 
gistrate at Queen’s Square, to bestow his time and at- 
tention on maturing the plan, providing a substitute 
for him at his office at the public expense while he was 
so occupied. Various alterations have been since 
made in the system, as it was originally established. 

The limits of the jurisdiction of the Thames Police 
extends, upon the Thames, so far as the river runs be- 
tween the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, Essex and 
Kent; but the common supervision of the river is con- 
fined to the busy parts of the river, from Greenwich to 
a little above Westminster: occasionally the boats go 
lower and higher. In consequence of a vigilant system 
of look-out and summary punishment, which extends 
to the various docks, certain of the dock officers are 
sworn in by the magistrates, under the authority of the 
Secretary of State, as Thames Police constables, but 
they are paid by the respective dock companies. The 
land district which is included within the jurisdiction of 
the Thames Police comprises the parishes of Wapping, 
Aldgate, St. Katherine’s, Shadwell, and Ratcliffe. 

There are twenty-one surveyors on the establishment 
of the Thames Police, each of whom has charge of a 
boat and three men while on duty. The surveyors, 
having cause to suspect that any felony has been or is 
about to be committed on board any ship, are authorized 
to enter at all times, by night or day, for the purposes 
of detection or prevention. They frequently board 
vessels newly arrived, and after cargoes have been dis- 
charged ; they go into the docks, and board vessels 
there; they interfere in smuggling cases that come to 
their knowledge, being themselves officers of the cus- 
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are observed by vessels in port, such as not having more 
than a limited quantity of gunpowder on board. 

The chief surveyor of the Thames Police has 160/. 
a year ; the inspecting surveyor 100/.; six receive 901. ; 
six 75/., and one 70/. There are four land constables, 
a gaoler, and an office keeper, at 25s. a week each ; 
thirty river constables at 23s., and thirty at 21s, per 
week. The establishment is under the direction of the 
magistrates of the Thames Police Office. ' 

It is remarked by Mr. Mutfray, one of the magistrates 
of Union Hall, the whole of whose evidence before the 
parliamentary committee of 1833 deserves particular 
notice, that “it is obvious that the police courts, sitting 
daily, open to all classes of a thickly peopled metropolis, 
and entertaining every possible case incident to vice, 
misery, and passion, are calculated to exert a consider- 
able influence on public conduct, differing in its extent 
and effects in a great degree according to the estimation 
in which these tribunals are held. It is equally clear 
that they are not at present as highly estimated as is 
consistent with the benefits they may be capable of con- 
ferring. Casual or reluctant visiters are not judges of 
the nature and amount of a police magistrate’s business ; 
of the many cases of deep interest which crowd upon his 
attention, the constant demands upon his erperience, 
the frequent trials of his patience, and the repeated 
calls upon his knowledge of human nature. The value 
of his office does not consist more in the strict legal 
performance of his judicial and administrative duties, 
than in the exercise of a sound discretion, and in the 
considerate application of the principles and feelings of 
humanity, as an adviser, an arbitrator, and a mediator. 
The bearing at a police-office may in some instances, 
especially to the young and misguided, be the opening 
of new views of life and new rules of conduct. There is 
scarcely a conceivable case, arising particularly among 
the lower orders, which may not immediately or indi- 
rectly come under the notice of the police-offices. It is 
most important, therefore, that every means should be 
adopted for upholding their reputation, and‘so extend- 
ing and increasing their moral influence.” 
‘The present amount of attendance and occupation 
at the police offices is as follows:—One of the three 
magistrates is present at each office every morning 
from eleven to three, or as much longer as the business 
lasts, and again in the evening; and a second is present 
for the double business from twelve to three every day ; 
the result of this arrangement being, that each police 
magistrate may be said to work two whole days and 
two half days in every week; and unless special cir- 
cumstances call for extra attendance, he has the entire 
control of the two other days, 
The Parliamentary Committee of 1834 conclude their 
Report with the following decided expression of opi- 
nion :— 
“ Your committee, keeping im view the whole evidence 
now placed before the house, conclude with this expres- 
sion of their opinion ; viz., that the metropolitan police 
force, as respects its influence in repressing crime, and 
the security it has given to person and property, is one 
of the most valuable of modern institutions. And the 
high character of those who now direct it, and the con- 
sequent improvement in the moral character and disci- 
pline of the men, together with its successful workin 
in practice, has clearly shown, that what, under the ol 
police, was considered by the magistrates and the most 
experienced officers as a necessary evil—viz., flash 
houses, where the most vicious and desperate charac- 
ters were allowed openly to assemble, hardening each 
other in their career of crime, and seducing others, in 
order that they might be more readily secured when an 
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police constables with low and infamous characters as 
a means of obtaining information, is not a necessary 
part of a system which has for its object only the pre- 
vention and detection of crime; and there is reason to 
hope that the present system may carry into practice, 
to the utmost extent, every measure which can augment 
the difficulty and multiply obstructions in the way of 
the depredator, as well as every arrangement best cal- 
culated to diminish the chances of a profitable con- 
version of property when dishonestly obtained. The 
former will tend to prevent, the latter to diminish, the 
motives to commit crime. 

“Your committee, however, do not rely upon any 
system of police, however perfect, for the diminution of 
crime, unless in connexion with an enlightened system 
of prison discipline and secondary punishments, and the 
still wider diffusion of moral and religious education ; 
which are the great and the only means of perma- 
nently advancing the moral and social condition of the 
people.” 

In a subsequent paper we shall analyse the classes of 
criminals, the nature of their offences, and their ages 
(as far as we have materials), in London, and compare 
them with the amount of population. But the follow- 
ing particulars respecting juvenile depravity, which 
were communicated by an intelligent police-officer, Mr. 
Thomas, to a committee of the House of Commons in 
1828, are affecting; nor, we fear, though the lapse of 
eight years has brought about some important changes, 
can much be deducted from the statements. 

“ According to your observation, are there many 
boys employed about the theatres in picking pockets? 
—Yes; I have taken seven or eight at a time: I speak 
of boys that are bill-deliverers. There is a publication 
called the Theatrical Observer, and those boys deliver 
the bills, and, if they possibly can, they pick pockets. 
There are from fifty to sixty immediately round the 
theatre; I took eight of them before Sir Richard 
Birnie, one night, to. try how far we could interfere in 
dispersing them; and Sir Richard Birnie spoke to 
them. One gave one account and one another; some 
came from a part of the town called Matton Hill, at 
the end of Hatton Garden, some from St. Giles’s, and 
some from Tothill-fields, Westminster; and they place 
themselves all down Brydges Street, Catherine Street, 
Charles Street, Bow Street, and round the piazzas at 
Covent Garden, and even as far as St. Martin’s Court, 
Leicester Fields. 

“‘ What are their parents ?—In many instances they 
are fatherless, and in some instances they have proved 
to haye neither father nor mother. There was one 
little fellow, a most intelligent and interesting looking 
lad as ever I saw, who stated that his father was an 
officer; that he had been born in Colchester barracks ; 
he was illegitimate, and that his father in the first in- 
stance had abandoned him, and finally his mother, and 
that he had no other means of living, and he paid four- 
pence a night for his lodgings; that boy was cautioned, 
along with the rest, never to be seen there any more; 
one or two of them went down on their knees before 
Sir Richard Birnie, and made most solemn assurances 
that they never would, and within an hour I found 
them at it again, and they have continued to do so ever 
since. 

“ Do these boys attend any school ?—None, as I 
believe. 

“ Are there not many boys of that age who sleep in 
baskets and on the offal round Covent Garden ?—Yes ; 
I have taken some of them up, and I have saved one 
or two from destruction, by taking charge of them in 
the night and handing them oyer to their parents. 

ere was an instance of a son of a surveyor at Mary- 
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thieves at three o'clock one morning; he had a watch 
and some shirts, and other things, which were the pro- 
perty of his father, and he was then only waiting for 
daylight to get a ship to go off; and I took him to the 
watch-honse for the night, and he was restored to his 
anxious father the next day. 

“‘ Are there not certain classes of boys that have no 
regular lodgings, who live in the market, and who sleep 
in the baskets at night ?—Yes, there are, and not only 
at night, but in the day. We can take nearly a hun- 
dred of them, particularly at the time the oranges are 
about ; they come there picking up the bits of oranges, 
both boys and girls. I counted last night, at the king’s 
entrance of the theatre, seventeen individuals, men 
and women, that were apparently houseless, sleeping 
there.” 

Children are sometimes brought before the magis- 
trates of “ ten years of age, and even under.” These 
juvenile delinquents are frequently employed by the 
older. thieves to assist them in cases in which the small- 
ness of their persons gives them an advantage ; as, for 
instance, in entering a house by a window from which 
one of the panes has been. removed. In committing 
their ordinary depredations, they generally prow! about 
the streets in companies of two or three, of whom each 
has his particular part to act, one snatching up the 
plunder, and another receiving it from him and run- 
ning off with it. 

It is very obvious that no mere police regulations 
are at all likely to be effectual in putting down this de- 
scription of criminals, so long as the destitution and 
abandonment by which they are bred continue to exist. 
They are the natural produce of that hotbed of vice 
and misery ; and will continue to issue from it while it 
remains unremoved. Any punishments that may be 
inflicted can, in the nature of things, operate but very 
imperfectly in restraining either their growth or their 
delinquencies. To send them to jail, as most of our 
jails are at present conducted, is only to send them to the 
best school of crime. But even if our system of prison 
discipline were made ever so perfect, this improvement 
alone could not be expected to clear our streets of these 
marauders, for successive detachments of whom, indeed, 
a prison might afford*an asylum for a few months, but 
it could be for that short period only. When again 
restored to liberty they would still, as at present, find 
themselves again thrown upon their own resources, and 
compelled to resort to their former practices. Besides, 
no reformation, even were it complete and permanent, 
of the existing race, could prevent the succession of 
new swarms from the same prolific source. To heal 
this disease of our political condition, the general habits 
of the most degraded portion of our population must be 
changed, and education and all other salutary influences 
plentifully and perseveringly applied, to eradicate the 
vice and wretchedness with which they are overrun. 

The statements given in this Number of the *‘ Penny 
Magazine’ relate almost exclusively to what may be 
termed the external state and appearance of the muni- 
cipal institutions of London. Other occasions will 
arise which will lead us to treat of the internal govern- 
ment and constitution of the corporation of the city, 
and of the governing bodies of the other parts of Lon- 
don. Still, the reader must bear in mind that our plan 
relates more to the external than to the internal con- 
dition of this great metropolis. 
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